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Speculations in Population Growth 


In the 1930’s well-known author - 
ities forecast a decreasing popu- 
lation inthe UnitedStates inthe very 
near future. 

From the rise in the birth rate 
during the last 15 years, it appears 
that some of the forecasts made in 
the 1930’s will need considerable 
revision. 

In 1931, Dr. Louis I. Dublin, stat- 
istician and vice president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, constructed a curve which 
suggested that the population of the 
United States without immigration 
would reach a maximum of about 
@ 142,000,000 by the year 1970./1 

By the end of 1947 the population 
had reached 144,000,000 (not in- 
cluding immigrants since 1930), and 
it is pretty sure to increase to 
148,000,000 by the year 1950, or 20 
years before Dr. Dublin thought it 
would. 

The Dublin curve also suggested 
that after the population had reached 
148,000,000 in 1970, it then would 
decrease to about 140,000,000 by the 
year 2000, and would continue to de- 
crease to 76,000,000 by the year 2100. 


The Baker. Forecasts 





In 1934, Dr. O.E. Baker, former 
president of the Association of Amer - 
ican Geographers and senior agricul- 
tural economist of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, became more 
bearish than Dr. Dublin. Dr. Baker 
constructed a curve which suggested 
that our population would reach a 
maximum of only 132,000,000 by the 
year 1948, and then would rapidly 


decrease to about 98,000,000 as early 
as the year 1990./2 

This is the year 1948 in which Dr. 
Baker thought our population would 
reach a maximum of 132,000,000, 
but instead our population now num- 
bers atleast 144,000,000 (not includ- 
ing immigrants since 1934) and is 
still very much on the increase. 

A year or soafter Dr. Baker made 
his estimate the birth rate began to 
rise, and in 1947 the United States 
had the largest baby crop in its his- 
tory--a total of 3,908,000 live births 
in one year. 

For those of us who may find it 
difficult to imagine how many babies 
were born in 1947, it may be said 
that the number of newly born in- 
fants was as large as the combined 
total populations in 1940 of the cities 
of Baltimore, St. Louis, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, and San Francisco. New 
Haven may be thrown in for good 
measure. 


The Dublin-Lotka Estimates of 1936 





Drs. Dublin and Lotka in their 
book Length of Life published in 1936 
present estimates of future popu- 
lation growth, birth rates, death 
rates, and age composition./3 

According to these estimates with- 
out immigration the population will 
reach a maximum of about 
154,000,000 about 1990 and then 
begin to decrease. 

The estimate for the total popu- 
lation of the United States in 1950 
is given as 138,300,000. But already 
in 1948 our population has increased 
to 144,000,000 (not including 
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immigrants since 1930), and, as has 
been mentioned, it is almost cer- 
tain to increase to 148,000,000 by 
the year 1950. This would be 
10,000,000 more inhabitants than 
forecast by Dublin and Lotka in 1936 
for the year 1950. 

The birth rate for 1940 was 
forecast by Dublin and Lotka to be 
16.1 per 1,000 population. But in 
1940 the birth rate was about 19.5. 

The birth rate for 1950 was es- 
timated to be 15.0. It is not known 
what the birth rate will be in 1950, 
but in 1947 it reached 27.1, or the 
highest on record since the Birth 
Registration Area was established 
in 1915. However, it should not be 
imagined that this high birth rate 
will continue. If it did, our popu- 
lation would increase by leaps and 
bounds. 


Thompson-Whelpton Estimates 





Probably the best known esti- 
mates of future population growth 
for the United States are those of 
the Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems made by 
Professors Warren S. Thompson 
and P. K. Whelpton. These esti- 
mates have formed the basis of 
studies by a number of Government 
agencies during the last ten years. 

Thompson and Whelpton are more 
cautions in that they estimate a 
*high,” “medium,” and “low” curve, 
and inaddition revise their estimates 
from time to time. In this bulletin 
we shall concern ourselves with the 
“medium” estimates, the ones which 
are considered the mostaccurate by 
their authors. 

On the chart on page 13 of this 
bulletin, from one of Dr. Baker’s 
studies, the reader will find a num- 
ber of forecasts of population growth 
for the United States by well-known 
authorities. 

The next to the lowest curve is 
the “low” estimate by Thompson and 
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Whelpton. This estimate we shal 
disregard because the authors con- 
sidered their “medium” estimate 
more reliable. 

The dot-and-dash curve repre- 
sents an estimate made by Dr. Dublin 
in 1931 and 1932 whichhe considered 
“altogether too optimistic.”/4 

This chart indicates that the 
Thompson-Whelpton “medium” esti- 
mate issued in 1932 forecasts a 
maximum population of 154,000,000 
by the year 1980. This is similar to 
the estimate of Dublir and Lotka in 
their book Length of Life mentioned 
earlier in this bulletin, It is essen- 
tially the same estimate that was 
used by the National Resources Com- 
mittee in its notable volume “The 
Problems of a Changing Population,” 
published in 1938./5 

The rise in the birth rate after 
1938 forced the Scripps people to 
revise their estimates in 1943/6 and 





again in 1948./7 Their — 


forecast without immigration fo 
1950 was increased from 140,561,000 
to 143,896,000 to 146,259,000. The 
indicatiors are that even this latest 
estimate published in 1948 will prove 
to be about two million too low. 

The Scripps “medium” estimates 
for the maximum population this 
country will contain without immi- 
gration have been increased since 
1938 from 153,000,000 about 1980, 
to 161,385,000 about 1985, to 
165,276,000 about 1990. 

This last Scripps estimate of 
about 165 million in 1990, without 
immigration, may be compared with 
the Dublin-Lotka estimate of about 
154 million in 1990, without immi- 
gration, and with the Pearl-Reed 
estimate of about 180 million in 
1990, with or without immigration. 


The Pearl-Reed Forecasts 





At the present time it seems tha@® 


the one forecast which will hit the 
census count of 1950 right on the 
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nose is that made as early as 1921 
y the late Professor Raymond 
Pearl of Johns Hopkins University 
and his associate, Professor Lowell 
J. Reed, and published by Pearl in 
1925 in his book The Biology of 
Population Growth./8 
In 1921 Pearl forecast a popu- 
lation for the United States of 
148,678,000 for the year 1950. It 
now seems possible that the census 
count for 1950 may be even slightly 
higher than the Pearl-Reed forecast. 
Pearl’s figure of 148,678,000 may 
be compared with about 132,000,000 
forecast in 1934 by Baker; 
138,300,000 forecast in 1936 by 
Dublin and Lotka; and 140,561,000 
forecast in 1938 by Thompson and 
Whelpton. However, perhaps 
1,500,000 should be added to the three 
latter estimates, because these fore- 
casts do not include additions to the 
population via immigration. 

Unlike most ofthe other estimates, 
the Pearl forecast does not reach a 
maximum population until well after 
the year 2000. For instance, while 
one of the Dublin estimates suggests 
that our population may decrease to 
about 76,000,000 by the year 2100, 
Pearl’s estimate reaches a maximum 
of 196,681,000 by the same date. 








What is the Effect of Migration? 





To understand the different meth- 
ods used in forecasting, the reader is 
referred to the writings of the dif- 
ferent scientists. One difference is 
that Pearl and Reed base their esti- 
mates upona biological law of growth 
which they say is common to many 
species of life. For instance, while 
most of the other forecasters believe 
that such factors as immigration re- 
striction, increased practice of birth 
control, industrialization, and urban- 
ization will greatly limit our popu- 
lation growth, Pearl and Reed hold 
that due allowance is made for these 
factors by the biological law. 
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Writing in the New York Times, 
May 4, 1930, Dublin says: ‘Pro- 
fessors Pearl and Reed could not 
possibly have foreseen the marked 
reduction in immigration and in the 
birth rate which has actually oc- 
curred in the last ten years and 
more. This I believe accounts for 
the difference in our estimates.” 

However, although Pearlhad made 
his estimate of 122,400,000 for 1930 
as early as 1921, and Dublin made 
his estimate of between 121,500,000 
and 121,750,000 while the 1930 census 
was being taken, Pearl’s estimate 
was nearer tothe actual census count 
of 122,750,000. 

During the 1930’s when economic 
depression and unsettled conditions 
appear to have been the cause of sub- 
normal marriage and birth rates, the 
Pearl-Reed estimates fell into disre- 
pute, and statisticians began to tell 
the American people to prepare for 
a decreasing population. 

The Pearl-Reed forecast for 1940 
overshot the census count by more 
than 4,000,000. But in long-term 
population forecasting booms and 
depressions have a tendency to offset 
each other. In any case, that is what 
appears to have happened, and today 
the Pearl-Reed forecast made in 1921 
is running true to the actual popula- 
tion growth, while other forecasters 
appear tohave been caught off guard. 


Birth Rate Fails to Fall 





Writing in 1932, Dr. Dublin esti- 
mated that the birth rate would drop 
considerably and that the population 
would soon begin to decrease because 
of four factors: (1) the restriction of 
immigration, (2) the Americanization 
of the foreign born, (3) the increased 
practice of birth control, and (4) the 
movement of population to cities. 

All four of these things have hap- 
pened during the last 15 years, but 
the birth rate has failed to fall. In 
fact it-has steadily increased, and 
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during recent years the American 
people have had the largest baby 
crops in their history. 

No one to our knowledge expects 
the recent high birth rates tobe con- 
tinued. If they did the population 


would far overshoot even the fore-' 


casts by Pearl and Reed. But the 
theory that the United States needs 
foreign immigration to produce an 
adequate population for this country 
appears to have been laid to rest by 
the experience of the last 15 years. 

As regards the factor of foreign 
immigration, Pearl wrote in 1925: 

“Except for the difference in the 
amount of time covered by the ob- 
servations, this curve for the United 
States is strikingly like that of 
Sweden. The effect which might 
have been supposed to appear of 
‘waves of immigration’ is most 
conspicuous by its absence. * * * 
It is the normal, natural increase --the 
steady excess of births over deaths -- 
which fundamentally determines tie 
form of the population growth curve. 
When any country has a population 
which is absolutely so large as that 
of the United States, any normal 
amount of immigration will not 
sensibly alter the course of popula- 
tion growth. This curious fact was 
long ago pointed out by Benjamin 
Franklin.” 


Latest Population Forecasts 





As this bulletin was being written, 
the Bureau of the Census released on 
March 22, 1948 its publication 
“Forecasts of the Population of the 
United States, 1945-1975.” 

The author of these latest forecasts 
is Professor P.K. Whelpton, as- 
sociate director of the Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Popula- 
tion Problems. He was assisted by 
Drs. Hope T. Eldridge and Jacob S. 
Siegel, of the Bureau of the Census. 

This is a detailed and compre- 
hensive study of many aspects of 
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population growth in the United | 
States and deserves careful study ( 
by the American people. It can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
price 45 cents. 

This publication will be considered 
in future bulletins. Here we only can 
touch upon a few of the high spots. 

According to these forecasts, the 
total population of the United States 
will increase from 145,000,000 on Y 
January 1, 1948 to about 166,000,000 '} 
in 1975, and will become still larger 1 
thereafter. This is a “medium” 
forecast, and assumes “medium” 
decreases in birth and death rates 
and a net immigration of 100,000 
persons per year. 

When no immigration between 
1945 and 1975 is assumed, the popu- 
lation is estimated to reach 
162,337,000 in 1975, and a maximum 
of 165,276,000 about 1990. Then it 
is estimated that the population will ( 
slowly decrease. 

Whether these forecasts will fit 
the facts of future increase, will re- 
main to be seen. It is quite possible 
that the Pear] forecast of 180,437,000 
for 1990 will be nearer the census 
count for that year. But from a con- 
sideration of what would be better 
for the Nation, the Whelpton esti- 
mate of 165,276,000 would seem to 
be nearer the desired result. 

A gradua] slowing up of our rate 
of population growth will create cer- 
tain problems of adjustment as re- 
gards shifting age composition and 
markets. But these problems will 
be insignificant compared with ex- 
haustion of natural resources or the 
deterioration of the quality of our 
population. 

Concerning such basic problems as 
these, Professor Whelpton regards a | 
gradual slowing up of our rate of 
population growth as desirable be- 
cause it will: (1) postpone the ex- 


a 


haustion of our natural resources, 
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(2) contribute to economic stability, (5) help keep us strong from a mili- 
(3) lessen the likelihood ofdeteriora- tary standpoint. 

tion of the quality of the population, 

(4) help raise our level of living, and --Guy Irving Burch, Editor 
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THE ECONOMIC OPTIMUM POPULATION 


The number of people that is most desirable for the Nation can be con- 
sidered from several standpoints. A religious fanatic might base his judg- 
ment entirely onthe number of potential worshippers and say that the largest 
population is the best. A military man might have thought a few centuries ago 
that a population had the best size if it could furnish a sufficient number of 
soldiers to overawe its enemies in peacetime and assure victory if war oc- 
curred. Now, however, he would undoubtedly consider not only the number 
of soldiers but also the number of atom bombs and other war materiel that 
could be produced. In strict biological terms, the optimum population is the 
largest that can be supported with the existing environment. If a population 
exceeds the biological optimum, it will be weakened by starvation and other 
ills until it falls to (or below) that number; if it is below the biological op- 
timum, it will breed up to it (in the absence of reproductive controls). The 
economic optimum population of a nation in a given year is usually thought 
of as the number of people which permits the maximum production of economic 
goods and services per capita with natural resources and human ability to 


use themas they are in that year. If the actual population were larger @) 


smaller than the optimum population, its level of living would tend in con- 
sequence to be depressed in economic terms. 
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© Attention will be focused here on the economic optimum because of 

its great significance. With our civilization a population that is well off 
in economic terms is likely to rate high as to health, physical fitness, and 
longevity. Because of its high per capita productivity a population at the 
economic optimum is likely to be able to support the arts and to have the 
leisure to enjoy them. Moreover, a population that rates high from an 
economic standpoint also rates high from a military standpoint. While no 
reputable economist or demographer has said exactly how many million 
persons constitute the economic optimum population of the United States, 
the consensus of those who have studied the problem is that the number is 
at least several million less than the present population; it may be as low 
as 100,000,000. The reasons for sucha belief can only be summarized here. 


* * * * * 


Granting that the present population exceeds the economic optimum 
does not mean admitting that the larger population expected in 1975 will 
not have a level of living superior to that of today. This improvement is 
expected by almost everyone. If it occurs, however, it will be in spite of 
the population growth in the interim and because of such things as scientific 
discoveries, technological advances, and greater knowledge of ways to make 
our economy work effectively. Nevertheless, the fact that the United States 

now has a population well in excess of the economic optimum does raise 
Qocctnne that should be considered carefully in connection with any program, 
such as a large increase in immigration, which may be advocated because it 
would maintain a relatively high rate of population growth. 
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